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Abstract: This study addresses the little understood relationship between educational attainment 
and public attitudes towards war in four predominantly Muslim countries contemplating war: 
Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Turkey. The multivariate analysis using public opinion data 
suggests that the educational attainment of respondents has no statistically significant association 
with believing that war is necessary for obtaining justice. In a separate analysis, there is no 
statistically significant association between educational attainment and believing that U.N. 
approval is necessary before using military force to deal with an international threat. This study 
suggests that there is some validity to concerns raised by the U.K.’s Department for International 
Development and UNICEF that education may not be contributing to peaceful conflict 
resolution. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Engaging in war with another country causes massive loss of lives and destruction of 
property, and can severely impede economic and social progress (Collier, 2007). Whether or not 
a country pursues war or peaceful methods of international conflict resolution depends partly on 
the attitudes of ordinary men and women who participate in the political decision making process 
through votes, protests, and financial support. Some in policy circles believe that educated 
people oppose war (Biaggio et al., 2004), but there are growing concerns about how educational 
attainment shapes attitudes towards war. A major report prepared for the U.K.’s Department for 
International Development titled Education, Conflict and International Development notes: “It 
is extremely important to consider the many ways in which education can be part of the problem 
as well as part of the solution,” (Smith and Vaux, 2002, p. 61). Another key UNICEF report The 
Two Faces of Education in Conflict explains that educational institutions can encourage war by 
inculcating attitudes of superiority through the presentation of other countries in an inferior light, 
and by manipulating history and textbooks (Bush and Saltarelli, 2000). Despite these concerns, 
there is no empirical evidence from developing countries demonstrating how ordinary adults’ 
attitudes towards war vary with their educational attainment. The main reason for the lack of 
empirical research is that, until very recently, surveys on political attitudes of ordinary adults 
were not systematically collected in developing countries (Evans and Rose, 2007; Tessler and 
Jamal, 2006). 

In this study, we examine the statistical relationship between educational attainment and 
attitudes of ordinary adults towards war in four predominantly Muslim developing countries: 
Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Turkey. These four countries make compelling case studies 
because each frequently contemplates the use of military force against neighboring countries 
(Gamham and Tessler, 1995; to be discussed in the next section). Specifically, we use public 
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opinion data from the 2005 Pew Global Attitudes Project and multivariate analyses to examine 
the relationship between educational attainment and the belief that war is justified for obtaining 
justice, and the relationship between educational attainment and believing that obtaining United 
Nations (U.N.) approval is necessary before engaging in war. 

2. BACKGROUND 

2.1 Conceptual Background 

Political scientists generally categorize attitudes towards or perspectives about war into 
one of three categories: just war theory, pacifism, and realism. Those who subscribe to just war 
theory will argue that sometimes there is a moral basis for war, such as the allied forces taking 
on Nazi Germany (Walzer, 1977). Just war theory has been applied to international law, such as 
the U.N. charter, to ensure that strict protocols are followed to minimize harm. Those subscribing 
to pacifism also strongly emphasize the moral basis for engaging in war, but believe that there 
are always other alternatives to settling international conflict, such as diplomacy and economic 
sanctions (Teichman, 1986); prominent pacifists have included Mahatma Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King. Unlike followers of just war theory and pacifism, those subscribing to realism 
believe that morals should stay out of the decision to engage in war. Instead, realists argue that 
the decision to engage in war should only be based on the desire to increase national power or 
ensure security, or both. 

As discussed in the Introduction, the conventional view is that educated people are more 
likely to support peaceful perspectives, such as pacifism or just war theory. Educational 
researchers, however, would argue that this view is contingent upon educational institutions 
emphasizing moral education, peace education, human rights education, and international studies 
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curricula which promote a thoughtful understanding of other nations and enable people to better 
assess the moral, social, and economic consequences of settling international conflicts using war 
(Mercer, 1984). As mentioned in the Introduction, the main policy concern is educational 
institutions inculcating perverse morals through instruction and socialization. Perhaps the most 
recent extreme examples of war mongering come from Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, where 
higher educational institutions spread propaganda on the merits of war (Glaeser et al., 2007). 

Still, evidence suggests that education can affect attitudes towards war in at least limited 
or indirect ways. Emler and Frazer (1999) explain that educational attainment indirectly affects 
political outcomes by determining one’s social status and network, which then affect a person’s 
attitudes towards war. The role of educational attainment and institutions, however, can be 
eclipsed by values instilled by one’s family and community. 

To clarify, our aim in this study is not to examine the content of education instilled in 
educational institutions and the resulting student attitudes. Nor do we investigate the effects of 
fa mi lial and social networks. Rather, we focus on the statistical relationship between educational 
attainment and attitudes towards war among ordinary adults in predominantly Muslim countries 
facing the possibility of war. 

2.2 Country Backgrounds 

The four countries we examine are predominantly Muslim but from different regions of 
the Muslim world: the Middle East (Jordan and Lebanon), South Asia (Pakistan), and Eurasia 
(Turkey). Two are democracies (Lebanon and Turkey), one shifts between democracy and 
military rule (Pakistan), and one is a monarchy with a weak parliament (Jordan). The annual 
expenditure on military as a percentage of Gross National Product in Jordan (8.6%), Lebanon 
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(3.1%), Pakistan (3.0%), and Turkey (5.3%) are all higher than the world average (2.0%). 1 
Furthermore, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and to a lesser extent Turkey have all engaged in war 
with perceived international threats. 

Jordan has always been seen as a “moderate force in the Middle East.”"" While it 
participated in wars against Israel in 1948 and 1967, leading to waves of Palestinian refugees 
making up 60% of the population, in 1994, Jordan became the only country other than Egypt to 
sign a peace agreement with Israel, and has since signed subsequent agreements on water, 
environment, and trade. 

Despite some support in the country for al Qaeda and its activities, Jordan’s King 
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Abdullah II has worked to affirm strong relations with Western Europe and the United States. 

In addition, although Jordan has a stated interest in building an atomic energy program, it intends 
to use this for civilian nuclear purposes. This interest in nuclear energy is likely a result of the 
development of Iran’s nuclear program, and suggests that Jordan and other Middle Eastern 
countries discussing the possibility of nuclear development are doing so as a warning to Iran. 4 

Unlike Jordan, Lebanon has an ongoing history of military involvement, as well as of 
U.N. involvement in its conflicts. Lebanon’s conflicts largely stem from the existence of anti- 
Israel groups within its borders. Thus, in addition to Lebanon’s involvement in the 1948 war 
between Israel and its neighbors, Israel has invaded Lebanon a number of times since 1978 in an 



1 The CIA World Factbook: Military Expenditure (as percentage of GDP). Accessed on August 16, 2008. Available 
from: https://www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world-factbook/fields/2034.html. 

2 International Crisis Group. “Conflict history: Jordan.” Accessed September 16, 2008. Available from: 
h ttp://www. crisisgroup.org/homc/indcx.cf m?action=con II ict_searchandl= 1 andt= 1 andc_country=54 

3 Islamic Extremism: Common Concern for Muslim and Western Publics. Pew Global Attitudes Project. Accessed 
September 18, 2008. Available at: http://pewglobal.org/reports/display. php?ReportID=248. U.S. Department of 
State. Background Notes: Jordan. Accessed September 18, 2008. Available at: 
http://www.state.gOv/r/pa/ei/bgn/3464.htm 

4 Report: Jordan says it has uranium for nuclear program. Haaretz, May 5, 2007. Accessed September 18, 2008. 
Available from: http://www.haaretz.com/hasen/spages/855871.html. The USA Today (2007). Jordan's King 
Abdullah II wants his own nuclear program. Updated 19 January 2007, 1:06 PM ET 

<http://www.usatoday.com/news/world/2007-01-19-jordan-nukes_x.htm>. Accessed 29 July 2008. Haaretz, Jordan 
says it has uranium. 
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effort to counter attacks by the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) and, more recently, 
Hezbollah. Israeli incursions led to the establishment of the U.N. Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) in 1978, with a mandate to confirm the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the nation 
and help maintain peace and security. 5 UNIFIL has been present in Lebanon continuously since 
then, monitoring the situation. It was instrumental in attempting to restore peace when violence 
erupted between Israel and Lebanon again in 1982 because of an Israeli invasion designed to 
destroy the PLO’s military and political infrastructure in Lebanon, which resulted in the PLO 
leaving Lebanon for Tunis after a two-month siege and bombardment of Beirut. 6 UNIFIL’ s 
mandate was also extended in an effort to restore peace most recently in the summer of 2006 
during Israel’s clashes with Hezbollah (Sharp, 2006). 

In addition to ongoing skirmishes with Israel, Lebanon has also experienced conflict with 
its neighbor Syria, which occupied the country in 1976 as part of an Arab peacekeeping force 
and left only in 2005, after dominating Lebanese politics for nearly thirty years. 7 Nevertheless, 
Syrian involvement in the country has not ended: for example, Syrian actors continue to smuggle 
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arms into Lebanese territory to equip Hezbollah in the fight against Israel. However, anti-Syrian 
sentiment led to the creation of a new opposition party that won national parliamentary elections 
in the month following Syria’s withdrawal. Lebanon’s current Prime Minister, Fouad Siniora, is 
an associate of opposition party leader Saad Hariri and embodies pro-Western views (Prados, 
2006). 



5 United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). “Background.” Accessed September 16, 2008. Available at: 
http://www.un.org/depts/dpko/missions/unifil/background.html 

6 Timeline: Decades of Conflict in Lebanon, Israel. Accessed September 16, 2008. Available at: 
http://www.cnn.com/2006/WORLD/meast/07/14/israel.lebanon.timeline/index.html 

7 Hassan M. Fattah. “Syrian Troops Leave Lebanon After 29-Year Occupation." NYT, April 26, 2005. Accessed 
September 16, 2008. Available at: http://www.nytimes.com/2005/04/26/international/middleeast/26cnd- 
lebanon.html 

8 UN News Center (2008). Stability in southern Lebanon threatened, despite recent progress - Ban Ki-moon. 4 
March 2008. <http://www. un.org/apps/news/story. asp?NewsID=25845andCr=lebanandCrl>. Accessed on 29 July 
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